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leaving one son, Sobhdar, and bequeathing his dominions to his three brothers. Of these, Ghulam All died in i8n, and left a son, Mir Muhammad; but the two surviving brothers retained the chief power in Hyderabad. Karram All died without issue in 1828 ; but Murad All left two sons, Nur Muhammad and Nasir Khan. Up to 1840 the government of Hyderabad was carried -on by these two Mlrs, together with their cousins, Sobhdar and Mir Muhammad. The Talpur Mirs adorned Hyderabad and its rival Khudabad with many handsome buildings, of which their own tombs are the most remarkable.
The first connexion of the British with Sind took place as early as 1758, in the matter of the factory at Tatta. In 1799 a commercial mission was sent to Sind, to conduct business between the British and the Talpur Mirs; but it ended unsatisfactorily. The agent resided from time to time at Tatta, Shahbandar, or Karachi, and endured numerous indignities, until at length he received a peremptory order from the Mlrs to quit their territory. The East India Company took no notice of this insult In 1809 an arrangement was effected between the Mirs and the Company, mainly for the purpose of excluding the French from settling in Sind. In 1825 the Khosas, a Baloch tribe, made incursions into Cutch, and a military demonstration became necessary as a preventive measure. In 1830 Lieutenant (afterwards Sir Alexander) Burnes, after many delays and threats on the part of the Mirs, was permitted to follow up the course of the Indus, then unexplored, taking with him presents from the King of England to Ranjit Singh at Lahore. Two years later Colonel Pottinger concluded a treaty with the Hyderabad Mirs for the advancement of commerce, by which traders and merchants were permitted to use the roads and rivers of Sind, though no Englishman might settle in the country. The Khairpur Mirs also ratified this treaty. In 1835 Colonel Pottinger obtained leave to survey the sea-coast of Sind and the delta of the Indus; yet trade did not enter the river, and the Mirs clearly mistrusted the intentions of their powerful neighbours.
In 1838 the first Afghan War necessitated the dispatch of British troops to join the main army by way of the Indus, in spite of a clause in the treaty expressly forbidding the employment of the river as a military highway. Lord Auckland considered that so great an emergency overrode the text of the agreement. In December of that year a large force under Sir John Keane landed in Sind, but found itself unable to proceed, owing to the obstacles thrown in its way by the Mirs in withholding stores and carriage. After a threat to march upon Hyderabad, Sir John Keanfe at length succeeded in continuing his course. Owing to this hostile demeanour, a reserve force was dispatched from Bombay in 1839 to take UP its station in Sind. The Baloch garrison at Manora, near Karachi, endeavoured to prevent it